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cision of the general will1 and on the other the
possibility of the public being deceived, gives no
excuse for regarding any actual State as absolute,
and possessing an immunity from error. The power
and prestige of the Roman Empire were so extra-
ordinary, that there need be no surprise at the
worship of the Emperor; but there is little excuse
for the pretension of any modern State to be su-
preme over all human affairs.

(B) Though there is no definite criterion in words
by which its excellences or its foibles can be
gauged, the sovereign State is by no means irre-
sponsible, and is susceptible of improvement. Sover-
eignty must always be exercised through a govern-
ment, and this is certainly liable to err. The most
important indication of its success or failure is
found in the character of the citizens who grow up
under its protection, and in the fulness of the per-
sonal life which they enjoy. There is room for com-
parison with other States, and for learning from
them as to the various elements of Common Weal,
for which provision should be made, and as to the
best means of promoting them; and there can be

1 Rousseau apparently condemned any system of repre-
sentation and considered that the ideal method of attaining
a knowledge of the general will could only be put into
effect in city States when the whole body of the people
could gather together in one assembly, and that an unani-
mous vote of the people thus assembled gave clear expres-
sion to the general will (Social Contract, p. 186). He greatly
admired the institutions of Geneva.